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is frozen and is then momentarily dipped in the melted wax. A water-
repellent film or layer adheres to the product, which may then be packed
in a carton or wrapped with suitable paper or foil.
There is also at this time much activity by the several aluminum-foil
manufacturers in the development of various frozen-food containers made
of or utilizing aluminum foil. Some use lithographed aluminum foil as
an overwrap. It may be heat sealed if laminated to thermoplastic sheet
material such as cellophane or thermoplastic wax. Such a package can be
made quite resistant to moisture transfer. Another method of utilizing
the foil is as one or more layers in a laminated paperboard for construction
of cartons. Still another development is a heat-sealable inner bag made
of aluminum foil.
Recently a large producer of aluminum foil has made experimentally a
fairly heavy rectangular carton of that material It is sealed by folding
and crimping the edges of the foil. It may be made watertight by heat
sealing a layer of thermoplastic wax. The user would purchase the foil
in rolls and the "cartons" would be made up on the job as needed at the
freezing plant.
It is also possible to coat cartons of frozen foods with wax, the opti-
mum time probably being after freezing.
Meats and fish lose moisture less rapidly from their tissues if frozen
and then glazed before packing or wrapping. Glazing consists in momen-
tarily dipping the frozen product hi chilled water. A layer of ice forms
on the surface and protects against moisture loss from the product, since
most of the moisture lost in storage is from the ice coating.
CONTAINERS tfOR DRIED FOODS
Containers for dried fruits have been discussed in Chap. XXIII,
Packing of Dried Fruits and Vegetables, and also in previous sections of
the present chapter; but the high lights will be briefly reviewed here.
For most dried foods for civilian use the 5-gaL, 1-gal., and smaller
tin cans used in the First and Second World Wars are probably too costly,
although they are ideal from some other viewpoints in that they are
insectproof and do not permit loss or pickup of moisture, or pickup of off
odors and flavors. Also, they are punctureproof and very rugged. For
dried fruits of high moisture content they are ideal in that the fruits and
containers can be sterilized by heat. Probably key-top cans would be
preferred to the usual type by the consumer.
The usual dried-fruit carton is made of laminated paperboard contain-
ing a layer of asphaltum or other moisture-resisting lamination. One large
packing organisation uses aluminum foil with its cartons, either as an
overwrap or as an inner bag; in either case the foil can l>e heat sealed if
desired. However, even this package as made at present does not pre-